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CHINESE POTTERY 


(Second Article) 
Adelaide A. Robineau 


The shapes developed during the Sung dynasty (A. D. 
960-1368) were very simple and either made in moulds or 
thrown on the potter’s wheel. Many forms were undeco- 
rated except for the glazing which during this period showed 
many interesting effects and qualities. Decoration was ap- 
plied either by incising, which was executed with the bold- 
ness and sureness of skilled brush work, or many relief 
designs were formed in the moulds; frequently a portion of 
clay was placed on the vase to be decorated and then stamped 
with a small mould, the relief being finished by hand. Relief 
ornaments were also made in moulds and applied to the body 
with slip. White and colored slips were often used and 
incised or cut away, showing the body color, or glazed and 
decorated with brush work and enamels, underglaze or over- 
glaze. 


Sung 


In this period were developed the interesting flambe 
copper effects which are so valued by our museums and col- 
lectors. 

The most notable types of ware developed during the 
Sung and Yuan periods were: Kuan Yao, Chun Yao, Ting 
Yao. 

Kuan Yao, a porcelaneous stoneware with opalescent blue 
and green glazes on bowls with a narrow foot rim. 
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White Glaze and Black Decoration 
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Cream Engobe, with Reserves in 
Ochrous Clay 


Enameled Blue of Copper with 
Ochrous Clay Reserves 


Stamped in Relief; Green Glaze 
iridization 


Cream Engobe; Brownish Green Body Brown Red on Cream Blackish Green on Cream Glaze 
Sung Pottery from large color plates in “La Ceramique dans I’art d’extreme Orient” by Henri Riviere 
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Black incised and painted decoration 
on Cream ground 


Decoration Brown of Iron, Yellow ‘ 
Brown bands on a Cream and : 
Lilac Glaze 
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Decoration of Incised lines, Glazed vee Decoration Brown Red, Black and : 
Green and Pinkish White on a Blue —s in a oe Violet on Yellow on Cream Engobe . 
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of Copper and Manganese Ground Vous 


Brown Clay, incised decoration on Decoration, Iron Brown on a | 
Yellowish White Engobe Yellowish Lilac Glaze Celadon . 


From “La Ceramique dans l’art d’extreme Orient” by Henri Riviere 
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Chun Yao, a porcelaneous stoneware, mostly bulb bowls 
and flower pots, very beautiful specimens of flambe copper 
glazes of every type and tone: crimson, purple, blue, lav- 

| ender, clair de lune and grey. 

Ting Yao was mostly a white ware, the first known and 
probably the first porcelain, as that term is understood to- 
day. Some pieces are thin enough to transmit light, and all 
have the porcelain “ring’’. The rims are usually unglazed 
and bound with copper, as the pieces were fired upside down 
on their rims. The decoration consisted of incised designs, 
freely drawn, or relief designs on pieces made in moulds. 
Glazed with a transparent glaze the pieces are almost en- 
tirely bowls and plates. Various wares made in this period 
were more or less imitations of this Ting Yao type. Here 
for the first time we notice a greyish body with a white 
glaze deliberately crackled, very interesting. 

Lung Chuan Yao-Celadons. At this time was developed 
a quality of celadon glaze varying from a grey white to 
tones of green and pale blue, which has never been success- 
fully imitated in later times. China at that period was car- 
rying on a wide exporting trade in this particular ware to 
all parts of the known world. Several types of decoration 
were used, with or without a cleverly controlled crackle. 


T’zu Chou Yao 
Iron Red on Cream Black on White 


| Sung—Engraved Decoration on Cream Enamel 
| Yuan—Brush Decoration; Grey and Red 
| Underglaze; Green Overglaze 
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Cream Engobe on T’zu Chou Yao 
Grey Body with Sung—Black on Green; 
Green Underglaze Dark Green Outline Black on Dark Blue Dark Brown; Black Design under 
Background Cream Engobe Blue Glaze 
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Buff Body; Design Black Glaze Brown Body; Celadon Celadon Celadon 
in Brown Glaze Cream Engobe 


T’zu Chou Yao Ming Tzu Chou Yao 
gay 
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Black on Cream; Cream Engobe; Crackled on Light and Dark Brown; Black 
Black on Green Light Brown Grey on Ochrous Celadon 


T’zu Chou Yao 
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Variations of Line from an Original T’ang Vase 


Carving or etching, showing darker through the glaze, relief 
made by pressing into an intaglio mould, in which the relief 
is often left unglazed and burns a reddish brown, while the 
ground is glazed celadon. When the relief is glazed it shows 
white through the green. 

T’zu Chou Yao, as a rule, a greyish white porcelaneous 
stoneware. A white slip is applied and covered with a color- 
less glaze on which is painted the design in brown or black 
free brush work, sometimes in brick red and green, or in 
some varieties the design is painted in black or dark blue 
under blue or green glazes, though some authorities believe 
this to have been the product of another factory. 

The T’zu Chou ware also shows much use of the engrav- 
ing tool, the background slip being carved away, leaving the 
design in relief; or the body would be covered with a thick 
brown glaze and the ground carved away, leaving the design 
in brown glaze on biscuit; or the brown glaze was placed on 
the white slip and the design etched out to the slip but not 
to the body color. By changing colors of slips and glazes 
many interesting variations of these treatments were used. 
Then there is still another variety of self colored pieces, 
dark brown, blue black and black, of a luscious character 
and ending in rolls or drops. 

Chien Yao, mostly cups and bowls of black porcelaneous 
stoneware, showing dark red when unglazed. The glaze 
is a distinctive feature, being thick and luscious with mark- 


White Celadon—Korean 


ings of golden brown or silver on blue and black, which 
has been given the name of “hare’s fur” or “partridge’’. 

Much interesting information on these old Chinese pot- 
teries and suggestive illustrations will be found in the 
“Karly Ceramic Wares of China” by A. L. Hetherington 
(Scribner’s). 


Reddish Stoneware, White Slip—Sung Dynasty 
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POSTER MAKING 
Mabel E. Rowe 


Ridgewood, N. J., High School 


Poster making requires a great deal of imaginative power 
in order to carry over the message to hurried passers-by. 
Our posters are always made to serve a definite purpose, 
either school or civic. Some were made this year for the Art 
and Home department of the Woman’s Club, others for a 
play given by the High School Dramatic Club, while another 
class of freshmen advertised the “Flower Mart” given by the 
local Garden Club. Prizes are usually given by outside 
organizations which always appeal to the competitive spirit 
of youth. 

The requisites of a good poster were discussed, i. e., legi- 
bility, simplicity, carrying power, harmony between lettering 
and design, harmony of coloring, etc. The posters were then 
planned according to individual ideas by making a small 
layout. The sketch was then made on poster board, 22 inches 
by 28 inches, and painted in flat tones with tempera color. 

Regardless of the problem in hand, the aim is not as much 
the finished product as it is the development of the imagina- 
tion and the stimulation of the creative ability, together 
with the cultivation of appreciation. It has been said that 
the high water mark of every civilization is registered in its 
art. Through the effort of the public schools may there be 
sufficient appreciation and ability awakened so that our 
country may take her place in the field of design as well as in 
industry. 

(See illustrations, page 179) 
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Alice May Reynolds 


A DESIGN PROBLEM IN HIGH SCHOOL 
Dorothy Bulkley 
Central High School, Duluth, Minn. 


In our high school work we feel that a thorough study 
of principles of design is most important in the develop- 
ment of a real appreciation of art in its broadest sense; and 
that it is only through a working knowledge of art structure 
that we are able to judge the art value of things with which 
we surround ourselves. We do not plan to apply every 
problem in design in a piece of craft work, but we try to 
teach the students te feel that there is pleasure to be ob- 
tained simply from the creation of a design and the exercise 
of the imagination, regardless of its application to any par- 
ticular material. The bird units illustrated show a problem 
of this type, a design in which we tried to develop apprecia- 
tion of art structure and skill in the use of line, dark and 
light, and color. 

Similar but more elementary problems in spacing had 
been given in the year and a half of art work that preceded 
this problem, so that the class had no uncertainty about 
attacking a new design. First came a discussion of the 
problem, illustrated with as many examples of historic de- 
sign as possible, and in which the fact was emphasized that 
the artists who had made these designs had not tried to rep- 
resent birds but had taken that subject matter and used it 
in an imaginative way. Units were limited in size to a rec- 
tangle that could be placed on a nine by twelve paper and 
the line and dark and light patterns were worked out in 
charcoal. With the foundation the class had already had 
in the study of art structure they were able to criticise in- 
telligently their own designs as to spacing and pattern. It 
was pleasing to note how appreciative they were of units 
that went far from realism, and how critical they were of a 
naturalistic treatment that showed a lack of imagination. 
After several days work and criticism a clean copy in line 
was made by rubbing and this was placed on the bulletin 
board. Later, copies of these were made on tag board with 
a heavy pen. 

The next step was to develop a plan of dark and light, 
limiting the gradations to not more than five values. In a 
few cases this necessitated slight changes in the design but 
no change in the dominant lines was permitted. When com- 
pleted this charcoal plan was copied in show card paint, 
matching values carefully. 

Because we wished to make many duplicates of the de- 
sign in different color combinations we copied the design, 


reducing it one-half, in order to economize on time and on 
materials. This made most of the units about four by five 
inches. 

Since this was a second year class, principles of color 
were briefly reviewed, and then one after another various 
color combinations, complementary, related, warm, cold, 
etc., were worked out in tempera paints. In each case the 
values exactly followed the plan of values worked out in 
charcoal, low value colors in dark areas, light colors in areas 
of light value. After some four or five combinations had 
been worked out the student selected the color unit he thought 
most successful of those he had done and this was copied 
carefully on a larger sized unit. 

We feel that this use of many brilliant colors gave the 
student confidence in the handling and combining of colors. 
As this same class has gone on with other problems we find 
that their feeling for spacing is improved, and that they 
work in a bigger way, along more original lines. They 
appreciate the beauty of spacing in fine examples of design 
but at the same time they are not dependent on historic 
motifs for their ideas. 

The plate designs here illustrated were made by third 
year students and were applied to plates in copper lustre. 
The bird designs are the work of second year students. 
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Pottery Plates with Copper Lustre 


by Adele Blood, Herbert Maki, Helen Walker, Alma Siirs, Louise Roden, Jeanette Reinhart, Herbert Rud, Althea Johnson, 
Ruth Herschleb, Walter Taylor, Louise Jamar ~ 


Duluth Central High School—Dorothy Bulkley, Instructor 
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Myrtle Johnson 


Marion Reinhardt 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


Jetta Ehlers . . . 328 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


RAISED PASTE 


So many inquiries have come to me lately about raised 
paste that I have decided to give this month’s “page” to a 
brief consideration of the subject. Let me say in starting 
that few amateurs may hope to do the hair-like lines of paste 
which the professional factory decorator turns out. Remem- 
ber that such men have specialized on this one thing for 
years. I am not sure as artists we care to do this kind of 
thing. What we may be interested in as amateurs is in a 
more free use of this medium of decoration, and so with 
this in view I will describe the process and set a simple 
problem for carrying through the paste work. You will 
need Hancock’s paste for raised gold which comes in pow- 
der form, some tar oil, a ground glass slab upon which to 
mix it, and a No. 0 long haired sable outliner. I men- 
tion Hancock’s paste as it is the standard brand, though 


there are others to be had. The sort of tar oil you use is 
very important. 

Most of it is quite thin, but you may be lucky enough to 
find some of the heavy kind. If, however, you are unable 
to do so, place the thin oil in some sort of small tin and cook 
it until it thickens, which will not take very long. You will 
probably not be very popular with your family just then, 


Persian Plate—Nellie Hagan 


Dark parts of design, Dark Blue—Small flowers, Emerald Green—Light part of large flower, Persian Red—Repeat these colors 
for bands around plate 
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Bowl—Olga Berger 


but that trouble, like many others, will soon pass. Take out 
upon the glass slab a quantity of the powdered paste, suffi- 
cient for the work at hand. To this add with the palette 
knife enough tar oil to just bind it together. Pack the pow- 
der down with the knife into the oil so that the entire mass 
is dampened and no dry powder appears. It should not be 
mixed with as much oil as china colors are, but as suggested, 
merely dampened. Next add clean fresh turpentine to thin 
it, grinding until the mixture is smooth and creamy. Test 
it by making dots and lines at one side on the mixing slab. 


If these stand up without spreading and the paste is smooth, 
it is correctly mixed. 

As there is considerable evaporation of the turpentine 
and consequently an addition of fat to the mixture, it is 
well to use turpentine that is fresh and free from oil. Be- 
cause of this it is wisest to mix only so much as will be 
needed for the work of the day. The proper sort of brush 
is a long haired sable liner, and a very fine one will be the 
best. Take up the paste on the tip of the brush and float off 
on the china, about as one would apply enamel. Do not 
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paint it on, that is, spreading the brush, but work from the 
tip, holding the brush almost perpendicular. Do not attempt 
to spread a brushful too far, as the paste will not stand up 
well if you do. You will sometimes find that there is a slight 
spreading of moisture from the work after it has been 
applied. This will not matter unless it carries a slight 
deposit of the paste with it. In that case clean up with 
toothpick and cotton. It is best to dry the work thoroughly 
before sending it to be fired. Some workers apply a coat of 
gold after the paste is bone dry and before it is fired. The 
usual method is to fire first and then apply the gold. The 
paste is quite porous and so one thorough covering with the 
gold is ordinarily sufficient. In working out the design given 
do not attempt to cover each separate dot in the lines of dots, 
but draw the gold brush along making a solid line against 
which the dots will stand up. Little bowls such as the one 
shown are very nice for relishes or powdered sugar. The 
little motif may be used on many different shapes. Three 


divisions used on a plate would work out well. Raised paste 
makes a very attractive decoration for odd pieces for the 
table, such as dishes for bon-bons, sliced lemon, cut sugar, 
and the like. It should stand up well and be smooth and 
dull when dry. If it is oily and glossy it will be best to 
scrape it off and do it over. 

It will mean you have used too much tar oil in the mix- 
ing. If on the other hand the paste seems rough and irreg- 
ular, you have not thinned it sufficiently with the turpentine. 
The main points in summing up are: Do not use too much 
tar oil in the mixing, just enough to dampen the dry powder 
into a compact mass. Do not use old and oily turpentine. 
Do not use thin tar oil. Cook it until it thickens if you can 
not procure it otherwise than thin. Do not attempt the over- 
done type of paste work so characteristic of the things in 
the shops. Apply the paste in some more simple fashion. 
You will find in back numbers of Design-Keramic Studio 
many motifs adaptable to this sort of work. 
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A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF DESIGN 
Gladys K. Smith 
Wilmington High School, Wilmington, Del. 
HE prominence of design in the High School Art Cur- 
riculum is due to the increased commercial and social 

need for good art. From time to time, experience has taught 
me that the plea for art to High School pupils, because it 
beautifies and enriches their lives, often passes without an 
impression; but the accompanying illustrations prove that 
a direct application of design to a concrete object of use, did 
arouse a great interest. Many who showed a listless attitude 
toward art were awakened from boredom to intense enthu- 
slasm. 
In this day, there are many applications for design. One 
project lesson may be the lining for an envelope; this proved 
to be a fascinating problem. At the first gathering of the 
class specific examples of decorated envelopes were shown 
with a short talk on the vogue for fancy linings. The sam- 
ples were opened, patterns of the linings and method of 
assembling parts explained and examined. Attention was 
called to the slight difference in the top flap of the envelope 
and the longer side fold needing the extra size for lapping. 

The appropriateness of brightly colored stationery, in 
contrast to the white of good taste, was excused by the high 
commercial power and value of color for tea-room announce- 
ments, gift shop openings, Christmas and Easter cards. 
After the interest was awakened and the instruction given 
that Historic Ornament motives were to be used the actual 
work began. | 

Three cardboard patterns, A, B, and C, were necessary. 
Several sets may be made according to the size of the class. 
Much time was saved by these patterns, which were ready 
to use when the class assembled. The mechanical drawing 
necessary to compose a properly proportioned envelope was 
omitted, in order to concentrate upon the decoration of the 
lining. The pattern A only was pasted together with a sheet 
of manilla 14.” squared paper 9x12 to each pupil. Two shapes 
were to be traced with center axis from top of the lining to 
base TO, Fig. 1. The dotted lines SOY were made to show 
the folds of the envelope sides or edge. This marked off a 
definite shape in which the pattern was to be drawn. 


A short discussion followed the distribution of a set of 
six Historic Ornament cards 4x6. Blackboard sketches Fig- 
ures 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were made showing axial balance and 
central balance. | 

From these cards we found we had a choice of all over 
or field patterns, single units or borders, which might be used 
as stripes, with a different width, perpendicularly or hori- 
zontally. Suggestions were made on combinations of these 
stripes with one large center motive taking the general 
appearance of the geometric figures 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
Suitable shapes or motives were selected from the Historic 
Ornament cards, showing Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Roman- 
esque, Saracenic, Byzantine, Gothic, and Japanese styles. 
As several pupils were already familiar with these simple 
designs given, they selected more difficult patterns and col- 
ored plates from library books. 

Before the setting of the single unit as a center, a gen- 
eral plotting of the area was made, with rhythmic lines 
showing odd proportion, balance and dominance. 

A general fitting and weaving of shapes together, made 
the necessary layout. Small details of motives were avoided. 
Numerous original combinations and various individual 
ideas appeared. All over patterns were used ending near the 
edge leaving unusual shapes for weight. 

Personal inventiveness was encouraged and not re- 
stricted except where the composition showed a discrepancy 
of nature or reason. Unreal shapes were avoided. After two 
compositions were made, the better was selected and cor- 
rections and suggestions made. Bi-symmetrical units were 
corrected for unevenness of sides. A careful rendering of 
the entire design (see sketches D, E, F, G, and H), was re- 
quired and a small motive for card decoration was drawn. 

Japanese tracing paper and typewriting paper of pale 
yellow, blue and green hues, were given out to make the 
actual lining. Tracing is dangerous work for professionals, 
but with blackboard demonstrations of tracing around 
shapes and upon the insistence of a clear firm technique, in- 
stead of a haphazard rendering, admirable results were 
accomplished. Because pupils fail to look ahead for a dis- 
tance along a line to a point suitable for a stopping place, 
they must be instructed to raise the pencils at a junction of 
two lines, before the hand becomes tired; this will help 
hurriedness in tracing. If pupils have a high class example 
to inspect they will realize the kind of a goal toward which 
they are striving. With the belief that only good work will 
be accepted they bend every effort to. attain a creditable 
product. 

Much delight was shown upon the individual selection of 
colored papers to make the final card and envelope. Brad- 
ley’s tonal construction paper 12”x 18” in assorted colors 
were necessary before a color scheme could be started. One 
sheet correctly arranged took in two sets of the patterns 
Figure D. These were drawn after patterns B and C were 
pasted. 

The color scheme became a project of great joy, because 
of the prospect of using gold or silver, which always seems 
to delight the hearts of children. Show card colors were 
used. Each scheme became an individual problem, and was 
based upon the laws of color harmonies together with the 
dominance of the colored paper selected. These papers were 
kept handy for reference during the actual coloring process. 
Some pupils preferred to tint the sketch (Fig. G) lightly 
with colors before the real papers were touched. 

Care was necessary and repainting required where care- 
lessness was shown. Here, value and intensity were re- 
viewed with the instrutcion that black, white, grey, gold, 
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or silver were harmonious to any color scheme. Fine con- 
trasts of light and dark colors were suggested and the 
sparkle gained by great contrasts with a touch of black 
-stressed. Youthful minds were again reminded that no pat- 
tern was made even though interesting shapes were drawn 
if carried out in one value. A carrying design or weighty 
pattern was found to be where the greatest contrast was 
made in value, as well as hue and intensity. The value and 
tone given by the underneath paper showing through the 
thin paper was mentioned and voted as pleasing. In some 
drawings it was left as the basis for the entire color scheme. 
The small corner design for the card was also painted on the 
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tracing paper, as the colored paper was found to be too 
absorbent. | 

Often an exceptional design was held up to the call either 
for stimulation or passed for inspection, but one that needed 
revision was reviewed and dissected with helpful sugges- 
tion. 

The actual cutting and deckeling of the envelopes were 
hurried through in the anxiety of getting a final effect. Both 
points of the envelope and the perimeter of the card were 
deckeled by placing the ruler along the pencil edge to be torn. 
From experience slow movements of the arm gave a more 
pleasing edge with deeper indentations, than a straight tear 
too quickly done. The tracing paper lining was cut out and 
pasted in the envelope shape with points SY flush with the 
top corners of the envelope. This gave a final band of col- 
ored paper as a frame work across top of the shape. 

The paste jar was passed and small daubs put on scrap 
paper as only small pats were used on corners. Handker- 
chiefs were used to press down the corners; and then the 
scarcity of paste was realized to be good instruction, for if 
too much were used the moistened surface resulted in a 
smear. To ensure an accurate envelope folding, the ruler 
was laid along the edge to be folded, Figure C dotted lines, 
and the first finger pressed and run along underneath the 
paper, bending the paper over the ruler. This was sure to 
get the fold from corner to corner. The longer tip was 
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Poster Designs by Students of Ridgewood, N. J., High School 


left upright. The side flaps were pasted together, the shorter 
over the longer one and the bottom flap upon the two. This 
completed the envelope. 

The best examples were held up for the general admira- 
tion of the class, and caused the pupils much gratification. 
Several wished to take them home to show their parents. 
Self-expression was not restrained in any way, except where 
the laws of color or principles of design were badly broken. 
In fact, fancy was allowed full play and no set rules were to 
be followed. One invented the addition of colors to the gold 
and silver paint used and found an interesting effect. Sev- 
eral were interested enough to make original shaped en- 
velopes. The utility of the article was not destroyed by the 


addition of art, but the beauty was enhanced. 

Two kinds of design were put to practice by this problem, 
the design of a concrete object and that of flat decoration for 
that object. The results could be used by commercial firms. 

To cultivate a greater appreciation is the teacher’s maitt 
object. To do this the pupil must be taught good proportion, 
good judgment, recognition of beauty of line and pleasing 
relation of harmonious colors and tones. Above all, the 
appropriateness of things in general must be considered, 
eliminating those of no importance; for does not one’s suc- 
cess in life depend largely upon the power of selection? 

N.B. These High School pupils were of miscellaneous 
grades because of subject being elective. 


Bowl—Jetta Ehlers 
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180 DESIGN 


Bowl and Plate by Erma Casselman 


University of Southern California—Dorothy Walker, Instructor 


Design in Albert Yellow, Rose, Trenton, Ivory, Copenhagen Blue and 
Deep Blue Green mixed 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 

When designs and articles are submitted to us, either by 
individual designers or by schools, it is very important that 
all articles be signed with name and address of contributor 
and that the name and address be repeated on the back of 
every design. Not only will it simplify matters for us, but 
it will prevent confusion, and perhaps loss of the design. 
We have often received contributions with the name and 
address of contributor appearing only on the wrapping 
paper but nothing on the designs, and sometimes the articles 
are not even signed. 


Wrapping papers are thrown in the waste paper basket, 


and if we do not notice in time that the designs are not 
marked, when the time comes to use them, the editor has 
to rely on her memory, which may be at fault, and the 
proper credit not given to the contributor. 

If a contribution is sent by a school, the name of the 
school, name of the teacher and, if desired, name of the 
student who made the design, should be plainly written on 
the back of every design, as well as the city and state. 

Unless these instructions are carried out we cannot be 
responsible for losses or mistakes which may occur. 

Send all designs and articles to Keramic Studio Publish- 
ing Co., 307 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


aca Star Self-Centering and Dividing 


Banding Wheel 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY STUDIO 


For quick accurate Spacing and Banding this STAR WHEEL easily 
ranks as the best money can buy. As a Labor and Vexation saving 
device for Banding, Dividing and Centering China, for Conventional 
Work, it has no equal. 

{t is hard to conceive how any Progressive Artist can well afford to be without 
one of our Star Wheels, when you take into consideration the low price we ask for it. 


- We guarantee this wheel to meet with your approval in every respect as far as 
workmanship, material and claims we make for it are concerned. 


Ask your dealer fora STAR WHEEL. If he can’t supply you write direct to us. 
Pleased to mail circular to any address. Liberal discount to Dealers. 


harpieouy J. Kaefer Mfg. Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
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